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by the sale of state property in Italy and the provinces,
especially property acquired since the year 88 B. c.

The commissioners were granted full powers to confiscate
and sell all that was considered to be state property. Under
this clause they might take over all the districts of Greece
and Asia Minor which had been restored to Rome by Sulla
when he defeated Mithradates ; and eventually the territory
and other possessions gained for Rome by Pompey in the
East were to come under their control. Since the democrats
insisted that Egypt also had passed to Rome by bequest,
although a lawful king was then upon the throne, it is clear
that they intended Egypt also to be taken and used by the
commissioners, which could not be done without a military
force. In the other provinces the commissioners were in the
same spirit to re-examine the title of all landowners, and to
lay a tax, at their own discretion, on land retained by the
holders, in order to secure a constant supply of funds to the
commission.

When this operation was completed, the commissioners
were to begin buying land in Italy, chiefly from holders whose
title was doubtful, that is, from those who had acquired
estates at the time of Sulla's proscription. It is probable that
this step would have been preceded by a distribution of land
in Campania, where colonies of Roman citizens would have
been formed out of persons favoured by the commissioners.
It is clear that this law had a political object. In order to
outweigh Pompey, Caesar was trying to create a great political
force with a revenue and an army. The allotment of land to
Pompey's veterans would rest with this force ; it would have
absolute control of the provinces ; it would be supported by
colonies of its own partisans in Italy, just as Sulla had been
supported by his freedmen and his colonies of veterans. It
is true that the proceedings of this commission could not
enrich the state: they could only ruin it. It was proposed to
sacrifice the provinces for the sake of a doubtful benefit to the
Roman rabble; and the smallholders of Campania, an excellent
class of farmers, were to be sacrificed for the same object.

In order that they might fight against this proposal, the
Senate put forward Cicero as a candidate for the consulship
against Catiline. Cicero was elected, and the first business of
his consulship in 63 B. c. was to defeat the Bill of Rullus.
Thereupon Caesar and Crassus, realizing that their gamble